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Sir, 

While  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
he  received  a  deputation  from  the  members  of  the  Decimal  Asso¬ 
ciation.  In  immediate  connexion  with  the  subject  of  this  de¬ 
putation,  Mr.  Gladstone  “  doubted  whether  pidjlic  opinion  ivere 
sufficiently  ripe  for  the  change,  or  ivhether  it  had  been  sufficiently 
established,  that  the  p>ound  was  the  most  suitable  unit.'"  I  draw 
your  attention  to  the  above  statement,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
show,  that  “  public  opinion  ”  is,  as  far  as  on  such  a  subject  it 
can  be  expected,  ripe  to  bursting ;  and  that  the  whole  weight 
of  acknowledged  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  pound  as  unit  in 
the  desired  decimal  system  of  coinage.  I  will  pass  over  the 
history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  decimal  system,  merely 
stating  one  fact — a  fact  which  tells  its  own  tale — viz.,  that  the 
Decimal  Association  was  formed  in  June,  1854,  and  that  Mr. 
Brown,  M.P.  for  South  Lancashire,  stated,  with  regard  to  it,  that 
“no  fewer  than  ‘^50  Members  of  Parliament,  with  many  other 
intelligent  persons,  had  become  members  of  the  Decimal 
Coinage  Association.'’  This  number  has  since  increased  ;  and 
I  am  given  to  understand,  contrary  to  what  Mr.  Eathbone  has 
publicly  declared,  that  each  of  these  Members  has  signed  a 
statement  in  support  of  the  decimal  scheme  recommended  by 
the  Committee.  All  the  large  commercial  and  manufacturing 
constituencies  are,  by  their  representatives,  in  favour  of  it.  The 
subject  is  not,  then,  merely  theoretical :  it  is  assuming  a  practi¬ 
cal,  working  form  ;  and  it  consequently  behoves  all  members  of 
our  Government  to  pay  some  attention  to  it. 

The  disadvantages  of  our  present  system  lie  patent  to  all  the 
world ;  a  system  more  complicated,  more  cumbrous,  and  one 
in  which  mistakes  should  more  frequently  arise,  it  were  difficult 
indeed  to  imagine.  But  I  should  be  needlessly  trespassing  on 
your  valuable  attention  were  I  to  dilate  on  those  points  in  this 
question  which  all  admit,  and  respecting  which  there  is  no  con¬ 
troversy.  Suffice  it  to  mention,  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  sys¬ 
tem  all  desire  to  obtain  as  a  substitute  for  our  present  one,  is  a 
decimal  ”  system;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  substitution  will  affect  education  and 
accounts  chiefly.  For  educational  purposes,  any  decimal  system 
would  be  equally  advantageous ;  but,  for  the  purposes  of  com¬ 
mercial  accounts,  I  hope  to  show  that  the  scheme  recommended 
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by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed 
in  April,  1853,  to  take  into  consideration  the  Practicability  and 
Advantages  of  a  Decimal  System  of  Coinage,  is  the  one  most  to 
be  desired. 

There  have  been  a  great  variety  of  schemes  propounded,  more 
or  less  similar  to  one  another ;  but  it  is  needless  to  enter  into 
an  explanation  of  them,  since  it  appears  that  the  large  meeting 
of  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  which  took 
place  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  last  September,  for  the 
discussion  of  this  question,  were  altogether  indisposed  to  go  into 
the  consideration  of  the  various  plans  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  object  proposed,  and  w^ere  unanimous  in  their  wish  to  ignore 
all  but  the  one  propounded  in  the  Keport  of  the  Committee,  and 
one  advocated  by  Mr.  Rathbone.  The  opinion  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  unanimously  in  su2)port  of  the  views  of  two  Royal  Com¬ 
missions,  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  the  Decimal 
Association ;  and  the  eloquent  speech  of  the  Dean  of  Ely  (Dr. 
Peacock)  was  considered  to  completely  overthrow  the  systeme 
metrique,  and  the  tenpenny  scheme,  both  of  which  he  attacked. 
The  other  schemes  are  mentioned,  only  to  be  destroyed,  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  November  number  of  “  The  Eclectic  Review,” 
and  since  reprinted,  entitled  “The  Decimal  System  in  Money, 
Weights,  and  Measures.” 

In  order  to  be  more  definite  in  the  arrangement  of  this  letter, 
I  shall  take  chiefly  as  my  guide  the  paper  in  the  “  Eclectic,”  and 
Mr.  T.  W.  Rathbone’s  pamphlet,  entitled  “  Comparative  State¬ 
ment,”  &c.  The  Committee  in  their  Report  recommend  the 
decimalization  of  the  pound  downwards,  so  as  to  obtain  for 
“moneys  of  account”  the  four  denominations,  pound,  florin, 
cent,  and  mil  :  Mr.  Rathbone  and  his  co-advocates  propose  the 
penny  and  tenpence.  The  first  would  make  it  optional  whether 
accounts  should  be  kept  under  four,  three,  or  two  denominations  ; 
the  second  would  allow  accounts  to  be  kept  in  pounds,  tenpences, 
or  pennies  (which  is  not  decimal),  or  in  tenpences  and  pennies. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  further,  it  is  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  what  is  meant  by  the  word  decimal ;  for  on  this  point 
the  advocates  of  the  tenpenny  scheme  seem  to  have  but 
cramped  views.  Our  ordinary  notation  is  decimal.  24  is  a 
decimal  expression  of  the  number  twenty-four.  Our  notation 
does  not  cease  to  be  decimal  after  two  places;  so  that  the 
number  three  hundred  and  forty-one  is  decimally  expressed 
by  341.  All  decimal  fractions  do  not  consist  of  two  places 
only.  I  make  these  simple  assertions  because  Mr.  Rathbone 
expressly  states,  that  “  it  is  with  more  than  two  moneys  of 
account,  not  of  course  mere  columns  of  figures,  that  a  perfect 
decimal  system  is  asserted  to  be,  and  obviously  is,  inconsistent.” 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  great  beauty  of  decimals  that  they 
admit  of  being  carried  to  any  amount  in  either  direction,  with¬ 
out  a  break  in  the  calculation.  ]\Ir.  Rathbone,  however,  takes 
care  to  make  use  of  what  he  himself  declares  to  be  incompatible 
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with  a  decimal  system,  which,  when  it  suits  his  convenience, 
is  clearly  understood  to  be  “  of  invariable  progression  by  the 
number  ten  in  all  accounts.”  The  tenpence,  Mr.  Rathbone  pro¬ 
poses,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  trade,  to  divide  into 
IQths  and  lOOdths  ;  and,  can  it  be  believed?  into  lOOOdths,  i.  e., 
lOOdths  of  a  penny.  For  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  I  refer 
you  to  the  preface  to  his  pamphlet,  page  vii.  We  can,  it  would 
seem,  have  a  decimal  division  and  subdivision  of  tenpence,  but 
of  a  pound  we  cannot.  Instead  of  such  being  the  case,  decimals 
of  pounds  are  as  thoroughly  decimal  as  are  decimals  of  ten- 
pences  ;  and  the  pound  is  as  susceptible  of  a  thoroughly  decimal 
subdivision  as  any  smaller  coin.  But,  finally,  Mr.  Rathbone 
himself  announces,  that  the  object  of  his  pamphlet  is  “  to  ac¬ 
quire  and  facilitate  the  use  of  a  system  of  uniform  invariable 
progression  of  all  the  numbers  we  have  to  deal  with  in  our  ac¬ 
counts  by  the  one  number  ten,  the  uniformly  carrying  ten  in 
working  all  sums.” 

The  “  Comparative  Statement  ”  of  the  pound,  florin,  cent,  and 
mil  scheme,  and  the  pound,  tenpenny,  and  penny  scheme,  contrasts 
the  two  schemes  in  twelve  different  points  ;  and  here  it  may  be 
fairly  presumed  that  the  one  scheme  will  be  put  in  the  most  un¬ 
favourable  light,  and  that  the  other  will  derive  benefit  from  an 
unfair  comparison.  The  period  of  transition  from  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  to  either  of  the  above  must,  no  doubt,  be  fraught  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  inconvenience  to  either  of  them  that  they 
will  ever  meet;  but,  while  the  one  party  have  put  forward  various 
suggestions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  transition  shall  be 
brought  about,  the  other  party  (advocates  of  the  tenpenny 
scheme)  have  done  no  such  thing ;  unless  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Yates,  to  withdraw  all  money,  and  substitute  in  its  stead  paper 
tenpences  until  we  can  bring  over  the  entire  French  system,  be 
considered  as  a  serious  suggestion.  To  either  of  these  schemes  the 
following  suggestion  will  be  applicable — that  those  coins  which, 
on  consideration,  shall  be  deemed  incompatible  with  a  decimal 
system,  shall  be  legal  tender  only  to  Government  Offices;  by 
this  I  mean,  shall  be  received  at  the  Post-offices,  &c,,  or  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  Her  Majesty’s  taxes  ;  and  that  this  mode  of  equal  com¬ 
pensation  shall  continue  for  a  short  definite  period  only. 

Mr.  Rathbone  asserts,  that,  while  the  one  scheme  alters  the 
present  value  and  name  of  all  the  coins  below  the  value  of 
sixpence,  the  other  alters  no  coin  now  in  circulation ;  and, 
that,  while  the  one  retains  only  the  pound  denomination  in 
accounts,  the  other  changes  only  the  shilling  denomination.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  the  present  value  of  the  coins  cannot  be 
considered  as  altered,  where  value  for  value  is  given.  Th 
having  at  the  same  time  the  threepenny  and  fourpenny  bits  in 
circulation,  has  been  the  cause  of  endless  mistakes  in  the  receipt 
and  payment  of  moneys.  These  coins,  with  the  penny,  halfpenny, 
and  farthing,  it  has  been  proposed  to  withdraw,  not  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  decimal  system,  but  also  for  the  convenience  of 
the  public,  and  for  obtaining,  if  possible,  the  desired  minimum 
in  the  number  of  different  moneys  of  coinage.  The  last  two 


must  be  withdrawn  should  the  penny  and  tenpenny  scheme  come 
into  use.  I  can  conceive  of  no  serious  objection  to  changing  the 
names.  By  letting,  however,  all  pieces  of  money  incompatible 
with  a  strictly  decimal  system  die  out,  any  such  objection  would 
be  deprived  of  all  its  force.  The  scheme  of  the  Committee  does, 
indeed,  propose  to  retain  only  one  of  the  present  denominations 
in  accounts :  but  does  Mr.  Rathbone  do  otherwise  ?  I  think 
not.  It  is,  under  the  tenpenny  system,  to  be  at  least  optional 
with  all  (and  to  be  compulsoiy  in  large  amounts,  such  as  the 
National  Debt,  &c.),  to  keep  the  pound  as  one  denomination  in 
accounts.  The  table  of  money  for  account-keeping  will  con¬ 
sequently  run — 

1  Penny 

10  Pence  =1  Tenpeiice 
21  Tenpences=i  Pound. 

You  will,  of  course,  fail  to  find  out  how  such  a  table  of  money 
can  be  called  decimal.  The  term,  however,  is  misapplied,  and 
it  may  be  that  such  a  table  affords  great  facilities  in  calculation. 
Permit  me  to  exemplify  this.  For  instance,  what  is  the  price  of 
25  workboxes,  at  £1.  11s.  Qd.  each?  £l.  11s.  6d.  =  \Y  guineas, 
and  the  answer  is,  under  oui’  present  method,  37^  guineas,  or 
£39.  7s.  6d.  ;  but  under  Mr.  Eathbone’s  method  it  is  thus — 

£1.  11s.  Qd.  =  £l.  13t.  Sd. 

1  :  25  : :  £L  lot  8d.  :  Ans. 


24 

13 


378d, 

25 


1890 

756 


24)  9450  (39—9 
72 


225 

216 

9 

Ans.  £39.  9t. 

In  fact,  therefore,  a  much  more  difficult  operation  in  reduction 
will  have  to  be  worked  than  is  at  present  under  our  old 
awkward  system.  The  same  question  worked  by  the  pound 
scheme  is  as  follows  : — 

£1.  11s.  6d,=£P575 
4)  1-575 


Ans.  £39-375 


•39375 
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But,  as  it  is  perfectly  “  optional  ”  how  accounts  shall  be  kept, 
let  us  see  whether  the  other  plan  involves  any  special  benefit. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  an  entry  of  £395.  6d.  has  to  be 

made.  In  order  to  enter  it  correctly,  the  following  operations 
have  to  be  gone  through  : — 

395 

24 


1580 

790 


94800 

144 

6 


94950 

The  entry  stands  as  9495L  Od. 

Under  the  Committee’s  form,  the  entry  would  be  £395*625,  a 
number  that  can  be  written  at  sight. 

It  would  seem  that  the  boasted  simplicity  is  not  obtainable  in 
the  questions  given.  If  the  pound  be  retained  as  a  denomi¬ 
nation  in  accounts,  the  system  is  not  decimal  ;  calculations  are 
much  more  difficult,  and  consequently  errors  more  likely  to 
arise  :  if  the  pound  be  not  retained,  then  long  operations  have 
to  be  performed  before  an  entry  can  be  made,  the  amount 
appears  as  twenty-four-fold  its  present  sum,  and  Mr.  Eathbone 
retains  only  one  of  the  existing  denominations  in  accounts, 
Mr.  Eathbone,  however,  conceives  that  nothing  can  be  simpler 
or  easier  than  to  turn  any  amount  in  the  strictly  decimal  or 
tenpenny  form  into  that  of  pounds  (or  24  tenpences)  and  ten- 
pences ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  convert  this  latter  form  into  that 
of  the  simple  decimal  tenpence.  Those  who  have  a  mono¬ 
mania  for  practising  an  arithmetic  whose  basis  is  24,  no  doubt 
acquire  great  facility  in  their  calculations.  But  such  facility 
and  simplicity  the  English  nation  would  rather  be  without.  Is 
it  simpler  and  easier  to  divide  by  24  than  by  12  or  20  ?  Is  it 
simpler  and  easier  to  multiply  by  24  than  by  12  or  20?  Any 
schoolboy  would  say,  that  division  by  24  is  as  difficult  as  division 
first  by  12  and  then  by  20;  and  that  multiplication  is  not  more 
easily  performed  by  24  than  by  20  and  then  by  12. 

The  next  comparison  relates  solely  to  the  manner  of  account¬ 
keeping.  It  is  this, — That  the  pound  “scheme  doubles  the  second 
and  more  than  doubles  the  third  denomination  in  accounts, 
consequently  requiring  a  fourth  denomination  to  be  used,  while 
the  tenpenny  scheme  simply  and  solely  reduces  the  amount  of 
the  second  coin  of  account  an  exact  one-sixth;”  from  which 
circumstance  Mr.  Eathbone  argues,  that  the  tenpenny  scheme 
“  does  not  necessitate  any  change  whatever  in  the  present 
manner  of  keeping  accounts.”  The  first  point  I  would  beg  you 
to  notice  in  this  is,  that,  unless  the  pound  be  retained,  the 
change  proposed  by  the  advocates  of  the  tenpenny  scheme 
causes  a  complete  and  entire  change  in  the  mode  of  keeping 
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accounts ;  and  that,  under  this  scheme,  the  pound  cannot  be 
retained,  and  at  the  same  time  the  desired  decimality  be  obtained. 
But  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  pound  should  be  retained,  in 
spite  of  the  much  greater  inconvenience  it  would  produce  than 
now  exists  :  it  can  still  he  asserted,  that  the  ratio  of  2  ;  1  is  a 
much  simpler  relation  than  that  of  5  :  6,  and  the  pound  scheme 
has  still  the  advantage  in  this  comparison.  I  admit,  that  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  third  and  fourth  denominations 
in  accounts  under  the  pound  scheme,  is  solely  contained  in  that 
scheme’s  being  a  perfectly  decimal  one  ;  but  even  then  it  entails 
a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  in  accounts  than  at  present  exists, 
and  this  circumstance  can  surely  be  no  objection  to  it.  Let 
the  tenpenny  scheme  be  deprived  of  the  pound  denomination  in 
accounts,  which  to  render  it  decimal  it  must  be,  and  then 
no  doubt  can  possibly  remain  that  it  introduces  a  much  more 
entire  change  in  the  manner;  of  keeping  accounts  than  the 
“  Millesimal  Scheme,”  a  term  applied  by  Mr.  Eathbone  to  the 
Committee’s  scheme,  but  a  term  which  does  not  correctly 
define  it.  The  “Times  ”  newspaper  and  Mr.  Eathbone  agree 
decidedly  as  to  the  tenpenny  and  penny  scheme  being  a  most 
useful,  efficient  introduction  to  a  decimal  system.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  system  proposed  to  be  thus  introduced  is  not 
a  decimal  system  ;  and,  if  it  were,  why  have  a  mere  introduction, 
when  the  system  itself  can  be  so  easily  obtained  ?  The  scheme 
which  is  spoken  of  as  an  introduction,  is  proposed  by  Mr. 
Eathbone,  to  be  legalized  “  by  the  exchange  of  the  present 
non-decimal  twelve-pence,  or  shilling,  for  a  decimal  tenpence.” 
All  that  he  has  proposed  or  suggested  as  absolutely  requisite  for 
removing  in  all  cases  the  great  defect  and  inconvenience  of  our 
present  complicated  non-decimal  arithmetic  in  accounts ;  for 
throwing  a  large  proportion  of  all  our  accounts  at  once  into  a 
pure  and  perfect  decimal  form  ;  for  putting  it  in  eveiy  one’s 
power  individually  to  adopt  this  admirable  form  of  accounts 
(the  decimal)  to  any  extent  whatever ;  for  obtaining  immensely 
increased  convenience  in  all  the  extended  monetary  operations 
of  commerce  ;  and,  lastly,  for  putting  our  system  into  harmony 
and  correspondence  with  the  decimal  systems  of  all  other 
countries,  is  simply  “  to  enact  that  pounds,  tenpence,  and 
pence,  or  at  option  merely  tenpence  and  pence,  are  to  be  in 
future  legal  coins  of  accounts.”  So  simple  a  remedy,  it  is 
certain,  would  long  ago  have  been  adopted,  had  it  been  callable 
of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  case.  How  did  it  hap¬ 
pen,  that  accounts  were  not  thus  kept  in  Ireland  while  that 
country  had  a  tenpence?  It  is  vain  to  contend  against  facts. 
The  most  important  objection  to  the  “  ducat”  system,  after  the 
one  that  arises  from  its  doing  away  with  the  sovereign,  is,  that 
it  doubles  the  numerical  announcement  of  all  sums  of  money 
above  one  pound.  What,  then,  can  be  said  of  a  system  which 
increases  that  numerical  announcement  twenty-four-fold  ?  It 
is  an  objection  felt  by  many  to  the  Trench  system,  that  in  large 
sums  it  involves  an  inconvenient  number  of  ciphers ;  and  there 
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can  be  little  doubt  that  to  English  apprehensions  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  sums  in  pounds  sterling,  to  which  we  are  used,  gives  a 
clearer  notion  of  value,  and  one  more  intelligible  to  a  greater 
number  of  people,  than  the  multiplicity  of  francs. 

“  If  Mr.  Eathbone  had  not  said  that  he  intended  his  scheme 
for  all  classes,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  he  contemplated 
two  systems — a  decimal  one  for  the  poor,  who  do  not  want  it ;  a 
more  complicated  one  for  the  mercantile  classes  and  accountants, 
to  whom  the  decimal  scale  would  be  more  especially  beneficial. 
But  no  :  it  is  clear  that  he  proposes  to  substitute  for  our  present 
denominations  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  a  scale  by  which 
the  pound  will  be  divided  into  twenty-four  francs,  which  latter 
coins  will  alone  be  decimalised.  He  is  even  conscious  of  the 
defect  of  his  system,  for  he  admits  his  treatment  of  the  pound, 
his  omission  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  to  be  an  ‘  imperfection 
and  irregularity,’  and  yet  notwithstanding  this  admission,  he  has 
the  hardihood  to  maintain  that  his  plan  gives  ‘  a  pure  and  perfect 
decimal  system  of  numeration,’  and  he  sets  at  scorn  the  scheme 
of  the  Committee — which  is  really  decimal — and  characterises 
it  as  ‘  clumsy,  inconvenient,  and  unsound.’  The  state  of  the 
case  is,  that  the  decimal  system  is  required  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses  :  that  merchants,  bankers,  accountants,  &c.,  will  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  from  it;  that  no  class  will  be  injured  by  it;  and 
that  the  poor  man  will  reap  the  advantage  from  the  facilities  it 
affords  to  education. 

Next  it  is  asserted,  that  the  Committee’s  scheme  requires 
the  withdrawal,  or  alteration  in  value,  of  all  the  copper  coins, 
of  the  three  and  fourpenny  pieces,  the  crown  and  half-crown ; 
but  that  the  tenpenny  scheme  will  not  do  so  in  a  single  instance. 
It  is,  however,  untrue  that  the  scheme  of  the  Committee  requires 
the  withdrawal,  or  alteration  in  value,  of  the  crown  and  half- 
crown  ;  for  it  is  expressly  stated  by  them  in  their  Report,  that 
the  crown  “  need  not  be  withdrawn:”  it  is  not  requisite,  but  still 
it  may  be  found  desirable,  that  the  half-crown  should  be  with¬ 
drawn,  though  its  retention  will  not  militate  against  a  decimal 
system.  Not  one  of  the  pieces  named  will  suffer  any  alteration  in 
value.  But  the  system  which  does  not  require  the -withdrawal  or 
alteration  of  any  of  the  present  coins,  unfortunately  has  a  half¬ 
penny  and  a  farthing  to  deal  with;  a  halfpenny,  which  can  only  be 
expressed  by  ’05  of  tenpence,  and  a  farthing,  which  can  only  be 
expressed  by  of  tenpence.  Now,  no  coins  are  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  bear  the  value  of  one  cent;  so  that  the  preservation  of 
the  penny  does  not  leave  the  halfpenny  and  the  farthing  any  place 
in  that  decimal  system.  It  is  further  asserted,  that  the  millesimal 
scheme  requires  eventually  an  entire  change  in  our  whole  silver 
and  copper  coinage ;  but  all  that  it  asks  is,  that  new  coins,  when 
issued,  shall  bear  on  them  their  relation  to  the  pound,  or  their 
relation  in  the  simple  arithmetical  notation  of  10  to  the  coin 
above  them  respectively.  The  millesimal  scheme,  it  is  said,  as 

*  Appendix  to  “  The  Decimal  System,”  by  Sir  J.  Bowring. 
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an  objection  to  it,  must  be  suddenly  introduced,  as  the  small 
coins  of  the  old  and  new  systems  “  will  not  work  together”  The 
whole  force  of  this  objection  lies  in  these  four  words;  or,  rather, 
in  the  fact,  that,  as  Mr.  Rathbone  in  another  place  shows,  there  is 
no  measure  of  comparative  value  between  the  old  and  new 
systems.  Now,  this  objection  remains,  if  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  all  persons  will  continue  to  make  their  calculations  under 
the  old  system,  and  to  satisfy  those  calculations  with  the  coins 
of  the  new  system,  or  vice  versa.  This,  however,  will  surely 
not  be  the  case.  The  tradesman,  for  example,  will  purchase  at 
a  price  stated  in  the  new  system,  will  calculate  his  profits  in  that 
system,  and  will  then  further  state  the  price  of  his  article  in  the 
new  system,  and  receive  his  payments  by  coins  in  that  system. 
A  sudden  rather  than  a  gradual  change  is  to  be  preferred  ;  more 
confusion  and  error  would  be  likely  to  arise  from  a  gradual  than 
from  a  sudden  change  ;  while  the  very  suddenness  of  the  change 
will  attract  a  vast  amount  of  public  attention. 

Again,  it  would  seem  that  the  millesimal  scheme  requires  the 
introduction  of  a  great  number  of  coins,  while  the  tenpenny 
scheme  requires  only  two.  The  coins  absolutely  requisite  for 
the  millesimal  system  are  the  mil  and  the  cent.  It  would  be 
but  fair  to  see,  whether  these  two  coins,  supplied  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  could  not  take  the  place  of  the  farthing,  halfpenny,  penny, 
three  and  fourpenny  bits,  seeing  that  it  is  especially  beneficial 
that  we  should  have  as  small  a  number  of  difterent  coins  as  will 
meet  the  transactions  of  everyday  life.  At  all  events,  these, 
with  a  five-mil  piece,  would  be  the  only  new  coins  required.  It  is 
admitted,  that  silver  coins,  of  the  value  of  fivepence  and  of  ten- 
pence,  would  be  required  for  the  tenpenny  system,  and  that  these 
coins  should  ultimately  cause  the  withdrawal  of  the  shilling 
and  the  sixpence,  although  it  has  been  stated  that  no  coins  are 
proposed  to  be  withdrawn.  But,  leaving  this  out  of  considera¬ 
tion,  it  has  been  suggested  (and,  were  this  scheme  adopted,  the 
suggestion  would  be  ultimately  carried  out),  to  have  a  gold  coin 
of  the  value  of  ten-tenpences,  to  form  a  third  and  superior  deno¬ 
mination  in  accounts.  It  becomes  a  question  of  importance, 
therefore,  to  determine  whether  or  not  such  a  coin  would  be  a 
practicable  one.  On  referring  to  the  article  in  the  “Eclectic,” 
some  curious  information  may  be  obtained  on  this  subject.  The 
conclusion  there  arrived  at  is,  that  the  half-sovereign  even  is  too 
small  to  warrant  any  government  in  coining  it.  It  is,  doubtless, 
from  the  expensive  nature  of  the  half-sovereign,  that  we  find 
more  sovereigns  than  half-sovereigns  coined  in  England.  And  a 
similar  reason  will  account  for  the  predominance  of  large  gold 
coins  in  France  and  America.  Mr.  Rathbone  contradicts  his  own 
statement  regarding  the  necessity  for  only  two  new  coins  ;  he  has 
some  idea  of  coining  cents,  or  tenths  of  a  penny ;  for  he  says, 
“  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  still  smaller  coins — a  series 
of  cents  in  some  convenient  form  and  metal.”  It  is  admitted 
that  cents  are  “  absolutely  necessary  ;”  and  not  only  cents,  but  a 
scries”  of  them, — a  series,  perhaps,  to  consist  of  four  coins,  the 
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1,  2,  3,  and  5  cent  pieces.  These,  with  the  three  others  men¬ 
tioned,  make  altogether  seven  new  coins :  whereas,  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  scheme  requires  only  two  new  coins  (a  third  may  be 
found  desirable). 

It  next  appears,  that  the  Committee’s  scheme  absolutely  re¬ 
quires  four  coins  of  account,  or  it  is  not  even  in  form  decimal ; 
but  that  the  tenpenny  scheme  ever  admits  but  two  decimally 
united  coins  of  account,  (flanked  on  either  side  by  non-decimal 
coins  of  account,  the  pound  and  the  farthing,)  agreeably  with  the 
universal  currency  of  all  countries  in  which  a  decimal  system  is 
in  use.  Although  four  denominations  in  account  might  certainly 
be  employed,  and  that  with  the  same  number  of  figures  as  in 
three  or  two  denominations,  yet  we  should  be  only  following  the 
example  of  other  nations  in  rejecting  two  of  them.  It  is  shown  in 
the  “Eclectic,”  that  the  number  of  denominations  used  in  accounts 
is,  and  must  be  to  some  extent,  wholly  optional.  But  Mr. 
Rathbone  carries  his  accounts  to  a  third  superior  denomination, 
and  a  fourth  inferior  denomination.  This  is  startling,  after  the 
Committee’s  scheme  has  been  stigmatised  as  not  a  perfect  deci¬ 
mal  system,  because  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Rathbone  to  require  more 
than  two  moneys  of  account.  But  more  startling  still  is  the 
assertion,  that  the  Committee’s  scheme  gets  down  to  the  low¬ 
est  term  by  a  succession  of  decimal  steps,  “  in  place  of  the 
simple  form  of  two  moneys  of  account  only,  in  practice  universal 
wherever  decimal  accounts  have  been  adopted.”  Does  this  refer 
to  France,  where  accounts  are  kept  in  francs  and  centimes ;  to 
the  United  States,  where  accounts  are  kept  in  dollars  and  cents ; 
to  Holland,  where  accounts  are  kept  in  guilders  and  cents ;  to 
Naples,  where  the  ducat  is  divided  into  100  grani;  to  Rome, 
where  the  scudo  romano  is  divided  into  100  bajocchi ;  to  Russia, 
where  accounts  are  kept  in  roubles  and  copecks  ;  to  Greece, 
where  accounts  are  kept  in  drachmas  and  leptas ;  to  China, 
where  accounts  are  kept  in  taels  and  chien,  or  cash  ;  or  to  that 
country  in  which  the  decimal  system  has  been  last  adopted 
— Sweden — where  accounts  are  ordered  to  be  kept  in  rix-dollars 
and  seres  ?  In  not  one  of  these  instances  are  the  moneys  of 
account  connected  by  the  single  number  10.  It  must  be  recol¬ 
lected,  that  the  Committee,  in  recommending  their  scheme, 
“  have  followed  the  example  of  the  two  greatest  countries, 
France  and  the  United  States,  in  which  a  decimal  coinage  has 
been  established.  In  France,  owing  to  an  over-valuation  of 
silver  by  the  mint  regulations  of  the  country,  the  franc  super¬ 
seded  the  gold  coins,  and  became  the  standard  of  value.  In  the 
United  States,  when  they  were  yet  colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
the  dollar  had  been  over-valued  for  circulation,  and  had  super¬ 
seded  all  other  coins,  though  the  denominations  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  were  long  retained.  In  settling  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  country,  therefore,  the  dollar,  as  the  practical 
standard  to  which  all  contracts  referred,  was  adopted  as  the 
unit  of  account.”  And  even  now  the  silver  currency  of  the 
United  States  has  been  debased,  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
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poses  a  golden  standard  adopted.  We  shall  do  well  to  learn 
from  existing  examples,  so  long  as  we  take  care  not  to  be  infected 
by  any  of  the  practical  inconveniences  which  have  been  found  to 
exist  in  such  cases.  England  has  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
bringing  forward  the  most  complete  and  desirable  decimal 
system. 

The  next  comparison  is  the  most  ludicrous  of  any,  and  one 
that  it  could  scarcely  be  conceived  possible  for  any  one  to  have 
had  the  rashness  to  put  forward.  I  give  it  word  for  word  as  it 
occurs.  The  pound,  florin,  cent,  and  mil  scheme  “  requires  an 
abstruse  decimal  system  of  calculation,  difficult  to  be  compre¬ 
hended  by  the  less  informed,  and  involving  great  risk  of  error  in 
its  use.”  The  pound,  tenpenny,  and  penny  scheme  “  does  not 
even  require  a  decimal  notation,  except  when  a  less  sum  than  a 
penny  is  required;  and,  except  where  wanted  in  calculation, 
that  may  be  marked  or  not  by  a  vulgar  fraction.”  This  would 
seem  to  be  hardly  a  fair  comparison,  following  as  it  does  one 
which  describes  the  Committee’s  scheme  as  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  decimal.  These  objections,  it  7nust  be  assumed,  have 
arranged  themselves  in  such  an  order  as  to  compel  the  partisan 
(a  favourite  term  of  Mr.  Eathbone’s),  after  having  shown  the 
scheme  to  be  decimal,  to  show  that  one  decimal  scheme  can 
surpass  another  in  simplicity.  Mr.  Eathbone  must  admit,  that 
one  decimal  system  cannot  be  compared,  so  far,  at  least,  as  cal¬ 
culations  are  concerned,  with  another.  It  is  most  amusing  to 
find  the  tenpenny  scheme  recommended  because  it  does  not 
require  a  decimal  notation,  whereas  it  is  this  very  decimality 
that  is  so  much  desired,  and  that  will  produce  so  many  benefits. 
But  is  it  not  absurd  that  any  proposed  scheme  calling 
itself  a  decimal  one,  should  adduce  as  a  circumstance  in  its 
favour,  that  vulgar  fractions  may  be  still  used  under  it? 

It  is  asserted,  that,  while  the  millesimal  scheme  often  requires 
many  more  figures  than  the  present  system  to  express  it,  the 
tenpenny  scheme  does  not  ever  require  more.  How  shall  I  find 
an  example  to  show  the  many  more  figures  required  ?  Pounds 
are  expressed  by  the  same  figures  under  the  old  and  the  proposed 
millesimal  system,  so  that  they  may  be  left  out  of  account.  For 
any  sum  under  one  pound,  the  millesimal  scheme  uses  only 
three  figures,  no  matter  whether  it  has  even  to  represent  odd 
farthings  or  not.  Take  as  an  example  an  entry  of  £5.  12s.  Qd., 
which,  by  the  Committee’s  scheme,  will  be  expressed  as  £5 ’625, 
(and,  if  vulgar  fractions  do  necessarily  form  part  of  a  pure  and 
perfect  decimal  system,  the  sum  may  be  written  £5  62|,)  the 
same  number  of  figures  being  used  in  each  case.  If  Mr.  Eath¬ 
bone  objects  to  this  example,  and  says  that  farthings  ought  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  replied,  that,  if  farthings  appear 
in  one  entry,  they  must  appear  also  in  the  other ;  so  that 
£5  12s.  6fd.  is  expressed  by  £5‘628,  and  consequently  a  less 
number  of  figures  is  actually  employed  under  the  proposed  new 
system.  But  it  is  different  under  the  tenpenny  system.  A  far¬ 
thing  requires  three  figures  to  express  it,  viz.,  025  tenpence ; 
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pence,  of  course,  are  expressed  the  same  under  either  system ; 
shillings,  which  at  present  can  never  appear  as  more  than  1 9  in 
accounts,  are  to  be  exchanged  for  tenpences,  which  can  appear 
to  the  number  23.  It  is  natural  to  inquire,  with  Mr.  Miller, 
whether  accounts  must  be  kept  in  pence,  and  decimals  of  a 
penny;  or,  after  proceeding  decimally  (?)  to  pence,  must  we  then 
divide  into  farthings  ?  Must  accounts  be  kept  in  pence  and 
paid  in  pounds?  Must  pounds  be  received  and  recorded  in  pence  ? 
For,  as  Mr.  Miller  remarks,  “if  they  would  retain  the  present 
coinage,  all  these  questions  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.” 
But,  according  to  Mr.  Rathbone’s  ideas,  there  can  be  only  two 
denominations  in  a  system  of  decimal  accounts;  and  Ihave  shown 
that  the  retention  of  the  pound  in  the  tenpenny  system  will  de¬ 
stroy  its  decimality.  How,  then,  will  pounds  be  recorded  ?  The 
sums  Jgl,  £2,  £3,  £4  are  respectively  represented  by  24t,  48^,  72^, 
96^  [t  means  tenpence  denomination).  From  £4  upwards,  three 
figures  at  least  are  required  to  express  the  pounds.  A  sum  of 
£5.  11s.  Qid,  is  expressed  by  133•825^,  and  this  same  sum  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  millesimal  system  by  £5‘576. 

It  is  further  urged,  that  the  millesimal  scheme  requires  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  adjust  all  contracts  which  are  estimated  in 
pence  or  farthings,  while  the  tenpenny  scheme,  it  is  said,  does 
not.  Is  it,  however,  any  objection  to  a  scheme  that  it  would 
enable  many  abuses  to  be  reformed,  more  especially  those  of 
duties  (if  custom),  tolls,  wages  of  soldiers  and  sailors  ?  I  think 
not.  There  is  a  computed  loss  of  £20,000  in  the  custom  duties, 
wholly  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  records  are  made.  Much 
more  than  is  requisite  for  repairs  is  paid  at  every  toll ;  and  the 
pay-bridges  of  the  Thames  are  a  disgrace  to  the  metropolis. 
The  wages  of  soldiers  and  sailors  are  paid  in  a  most  unmethodi¬ 
cal  manner.  These  are  points  which  will  have  to  be  reformed, 
whether  it  be  done  by  a  decimal  system  of  coinage  or  not,  and 
so  can  constitute  no  objection  to  any  scheme.  You  will  find  use¬ 
ful  suggestions,  as  to  all  practical  obstacles,  in  the  “  Eclectic  ” 
article,  to  which  suggestions  I  would  especially  beg  your  atten¬ 
tion.  The  prices  of  articles  of  consumption  (I  suppose  retail) 
are  to  be  altered,  it  seems,  by  a  decimal  system  !  Alteration  in 
price,  or  rather  constant  variation,  is  a  thing  with  which  all 
tradesmen  are  so  familiar  that  this  will  be  no  difficulty  to  them 
The  price  that  is  paid  wholesale  for  goods  will  not  necessarily 
be  altered ;  and  it  will  be  much  easier  to  calculate  for  manufac¬ 
ture  and  profit  by  a  decimal  system  than  under  the  old  method, 
which,  in  many  points,  the  tenpenny  scheme  pretends  to  re¬ 
semble.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  no  trader  in  provisions  can  buy  at 
wholesale  prices,  charge  the  same  per-centage  for  profit,  and 
thus  calculate  his  retail  prices  the  retail  price  is  the 

nearest  to  what  theoretically  he  wants. 

The  next  comparison  is,  that  its  lowest  coin  of  account  (the 
mil)  is  not  sufficiently  small,  while  the  lowest  coin  of  account  in 
the  tenpenny  scheme  (the  penny)  can  be  much  more  easily 
divided,  so  as  to  offer  advantages  in  calculating  profits  and  ex- 
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changes.  The  second  comparison  was,  that  the  third  coin  of 
account  (that  is,  the  penny)  is  more  than  doubled  by  the  third 
coin  of  account  under  the  new  system  (that  is,  the  cent) ;  and,  as 
one  inference,  bankers  and  tradesmen  could  not  atford  to  keep 
their  accounts  under  the  three  denominations  of  pound,  florin,  and 
cent ;  but,  as  another  inference,  to  introduce  the  mil  deno¬ 
mination  would  be  bringing  accounts  too  low.  Now,  however, 
it  is  objected  that  the  mil  denomination  is  not  “  sufficiently 
small  for  the  purposes  of  trade.”  The  mil  denomination  is, 
nevertheless,  sufficiently  small  for  the  purposes  of  trade.;  and  in 
the  few  several  instances  of  manufactures  that  require  a  smaller 
fractional  part  of  a  pound,  it  is  as  easy  for  a  further  decimal  sub¬ 
division  to  take  place  in  the  Committee*’s  scheme  as  in  Mr. 
Rathbone’s,  or  any  other.  The  millesimal  form  of  account,  by 
adding  to  ^11  accounts  a  fourth  column,  “  adds  unavoidably,” 
says  Mr.  Rathbone,  “  upwards  of  five-and-twenty  per  cent.”  to 
the  principal  and  most  laborious  work  of  accounts,  addition  ; 
and  “by  this  one  unfortunate  and  egregious  inconsistency,  with 
a  real  and  perfect  decimal  system  of  accounts,”  it  becomes  a 
question,  whether  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  decimal 
system  “  would  not  be  more  than  all  thrown  away.”  Taking 
it  as  Mr.  Rathbone  asserts,  that  the  millesimal  system  would 
unavoidably  add  five-and-twenty  per  cent,  to  the  labour  of  addi¬ 
tion,  it  is,  nevertheless,  certain  that  the  extra  amount  of  labour 
in  this  one  operation,  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  such  a  system  does  away  with  the  inconveniences  of 
reduction  as  now  existing.  An  account  will  be  added  up  as  a 
column  or  columns  of  simple  figures  ;  there  will  be  no  longer 
the  pence  to  be  converted  into  shillings  by  the  divisor  twelve, 
nor  shillings  into  pounds  by  twenty.  But  Mr.  Rathbone  has  two 
moneys  of  account  brought  in  for  the  sake  of  manufacturers  of  pins, 
needles,  buttons,  lace,  &c.,  who,  it  seems,  at  present  keep  accounts 
in  denominations  of  the  value  of  A,  of  a  penny.  The  de¬ 
cimal  subdivision  of  a  mil  will  give  us  a  denomination  less  than 
foth  of  a  penny;  in  fact,  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  J,  and  its 
denominator  This,  then,  embraces  the  first  three  denomi¬ 
national  values  at  present  used.  Mr.  Rathbone’s  scheme  de¬ 
velops  i^th  and  TFoth  of  a  penny;  and,  consequently,  the  first 
division,  Ajth,  embraces  only  one  (viz.,  the  |-th) :  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  second,  to  embrace  the  other  three.  If  a  pre¬ 
ference  is  to  be  given  to  either  scheme  for  such  accounts,  it 
must  be  awarded  to  that  of  the  Committee.  But  Mr.  Rathbone 
has  raised  an  obstacle  that  in  reality  has  no  existence.  All 
such  commodities  as  those  above  enumerated,  are  paid  for  by  one 
penny  for  64,  and  so  on  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect,  that, 
under  the  new  system,  they  will  come  to  some  such  expressions 
as  10  or  100  for  a  mil. 

That  the  new  coins  in  the  millesimal  system  “offer no  facilit}" 
of  comparison  with  those  of  other  countries  that  have  adopted  a 
decimal  system,  as  not  a  single  foreign  coin  of  those  countries 
bears  any  approximate  relation  to  the  proposed  florin,  cent,  or 
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mil  ;  and,  as  the  value  of  the  smaller  coins  of  account  is 
changed,  it  requires  an  entirely  different  plan  and  set  of  tables 
to  calculate  the  exchanges  between  the  English  and  foreign 
moneys.”  Ap2:)roxhnate  is  not  a  word  that  may  be  used  in 
matters  relating  to  money.  Mr.  Eathbone’s  tenpence  is  an 
approximate  value  of  the  franc.  Mr.  Miller  observes,  “  A  franc 
is  only  a  remote  fraction  more  than  Let  that  be  clearly 

understood.”  And  from  this  remark  he  proceeds  to  show,  that, 
if  the  “  millesimal  ”  scheme  cannot  facilitate  questions  of 
foreign  exchange,  neither  will  the  tenpenny  scheme  do  so  :  for 
“a  thousand  tenpences  are  £41.  13s.  Ad. ;  a  thousand  francs  are 
£39.  12s.  ll|-d.  (or  thereabouts),  being  a  difference  of  about  £2 
in  a  value  of  £40.”  The  support  on  this  point  given  to  the 
tenpenny  scheme  is,  “that  its  tenpenny  coin  affords  the  greatest 
facilities  for  comparison  with  the  coins  of  other  countries  having 
a  decimal  system, — the  franc  of  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy,  being  nearly  equivalent  to  one,  the  florin  of  Holland 
and  Germany  to  two,  and  the  dollar  of  America  to  five  of  these 
coins.”  Not  one  of  the  three  coins,  tenpence,  twenty-pence, 
and  fifty-pence,  w'ould  represent  the  exact  value  of  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  coins.  Their  supporters  speak  of  them  as 
“  being  nearly  equivalent."  This  language  will  not  do  in  mone¬ 
tary  affairs.  Exactness  is  what  is  required,  and  what  will  never 
he  attained  by  trying  to  conform  our  moneys,  which  are  received 
everywhere,  to  the  moneys  of  kingdoms  whose  moneys  are  not 
passable  beyond  their  own  boundaries.  For  instance,  Switzer¬ 
land  has  adopted  the  French  system  ;  but  the  Swiss  franc,  made 
to  represent  the  same  value  as  the  French  franc,  is  not  ex¬ 
changeable  with  it.  A  French  franc  will  not  be  given  for  a 
Swiss  one,  neither  will  Swiss  francs  pass  as  current  in  France. 
There  is  no  enticement  offered  for  the  adoption  of  this  scheme. 
Tenpence,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  ultimately  capable  of  being 
changed  for  a  franc,  twenty-pence  for  a  florin,  fifty-pence  for  a 
dollar.  In  the  first  case,  there  v/ould  be  a  loss  of  more  than 
one-third  of  a  penny ;  and  in  no  case  is  there  a  guarantee  for 
the  stability  of  the  value  of  the  florin,  the  dollar,  and  the  franc. 
So  many  circumstances  govern  the  fluctuations  in  exchanges. 

That  the  “  millesimal”  scheme  “  tends  to  an  alteration  of 
the  present  gold  standard  of  value,  as  the  present  price  of  an 
ounce  of  standard  gold  cannot  be  expressed  by  it  with  fewer  than 
five  places  of  decimals.”  Now,  it  is  most  uncertain  wdiat  scheme 
would  have  been  proposed  by  the  Committee,  had  their  present 
proposal  not  seemed  to  force  itself  u]3on  them.  No  doubt 
whatever  exists  that  the  sovereign  was  retained  from  urgent 
necessity.  The  Committee  saw  that  the  pound  could  not 
possibly  be  dispensed  with.  To  charge  their  scheme  with  a 
tendency  to  alter  the  present  gold  standard  of  value,  is  most 
frivolous  and  absurd.  An  objection  of  this  nature  requires  no 
further  answer  than  the  statement  of  the  fact,  that,  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee,  the  following  passage  occurs: — “  The 
first  question  to  be  decided  is,  w’hat  shall  be  the  unit  of  the  new 
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system  of  coinage  ?  and  your  Committee  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  the  present  pound  sterling.  Considering  that 
the  pound  is  the  present  standard,  and  therefore  associated  with 
all  our  ideas  of  money  value,  and  that  it  is  the  basis  on  which  all 
our  exchange  transactions  with  the  whole  world  rest,  it  appears 
to  your  Committee  that  any  alteration  of  it  would  lead  to  infinite 
complication  and  embarrassment  in  our  commercial  dealings ; 
in  addition  to  which,  it  fortunately  happens,  that  its  retention 
w'ould  afford  the  means  of  introducing  the  decimal  system  with 
the  minimum  of  change.”  Whereas  the  tenpenny  scheme  will 
eventually  introduce  an  entirely  new  gold  currency. 

Lastly,  that  it  “  wholly  fails  to  afford  the  means  of  accurately 
computing  sums,  so  as  to  enable  any  one  to  balance  his  accounts 
correctly,  not  only  u'itli  sums  calculated  by  the  'present  English 
coinage,  but  also  by  any  foreign  system  of  currency  uhatever."  In 
reply,  it  has  merely  to  be  stated,  that  the  present  English 
coinage  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  new  one,  and  that, 
since  the  sovereign  is  the  basis  of  exchange  operations,  its 
decimal  subdivisions  will  necessarily  afford  an  easier  and  more 
accurate  representation  of  foreign  moneys ;  and  so  this  last 
objection,  italicised  by  its  author,  to  attract  the  passing  attention 
of  bankers  and  men  of  business,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Those  who  complain  of  the  scheme  of  the  Committee  as  the 
theory  of  “  speculative  mathematicians  ”  and  “  a  limited  number 
of  millionnaires,”  ought  to  remember  that  the  witnesses  examined 
by  the  Committee  were  most  varied  in  their  callings  and  occu¬ 
pations  ;  while  it  is  emphatically  said  in  the  Report,  that  several 
witnesses  who  have  extensive  dealings  with  the  poor,  and  some 
of  whom  take  as  many  as  1,000  farthings  weekly  over  the  coun¬ 
ter,  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  no  prejudice  would  be  raised  to 
having  25  mils  for  a  sixpenny  bit ;  more  especially  when  it  is 
affirmed,  that  “  all  the  traders  examined  also  stated  as  the  result 
of  their  experience,  that  competition  invariably  causes  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  articles  sold  to  adjust  themselves  without  difficulty 
to  the  value  of  the  money  received  for  them.” 

I  find,  then,  that  Mr.  Rathbone’s  scheme — 

1st,  Alters  two  moneys  of  account ;  so  does  the  scheme  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Committee. 

2nd.  That  its  second  coin  of  account  is  not  in  so  simple  a 
relation  to  the  shilling  as  is  the  florin  ;  that  it  alters  the  value  of 
all  but  one  coin  of  account,  and  necessitates  a  great  change  in 
the  mode  of  keeping  accounts. 

3rd,  That  it  requires  the  withdrawal  of  the  farthing  and  half¬ 
penny,  and  proposes  to  gradually  withdraw  the  shilling  and  ' 
sixpence,  circulating  in  their  stead  tenpences  and  fivepences. 

4th.  That  its  greatest  denomination  in  accounts  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  largeTor  practice. 

5th.  That  such  sums  of  monej’’  as  £5.  11s.  6id.  require  as  many 
figures  to  express  them,  the  farthing,  in  fact,  requiring  the  three 
figures  ’025  tenpence  ;  that  the  equivalent  expression  in  each 
case  is  £5'576  and  133-825  tenpences,  so  that  more  figures  are 
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actually  required  in  Mr.  Katlibone’s  scheme  than  in  that  of  the 
Committee,  all  pounds  after  four  requiring  three  figures  at 
least  to  express  them. 

6th.  That,  seeing  the  sovereign  is  the  basis  of  all  foreign  ex¬ 
change,  the  tenpenny  system  offers  no  advantage  whatever  in 
the  calculation  of  exchanges,  and,  in  fact,  would  require  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new'  table  of  exchanges. 

7th.  That  the  scheme,  w’hen  fully  developed,  w^ould  introduce  a 
new  coin  equivalent  to  8s.  4d.,  too  small  to  be  made  of  gold,  yet 
much  too  large  to  be  made  of  silver. 

8th.  That  all  sums  in  commerce  w'ould  be  computed  w’ith  greater 
or  at  least  as  much  difficulty  as  under  the  present  system. 

9th.  That  it  w'ould  compel  bankers,  merchants,  and  others,  to 
receive  their  payments  in  pounds,  and  record  them  in  pence;  by 
which  all  amounts  w'ould  appear  twenty-four  times  as  great  as  at 
present ;  thus  requiring  a  greater  number  of  figures  in  almost 
all  cases,  and  occasioning  a  change  in  the  manner  of  ruling  a 
account-books. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Bathhone’s  two  chief  objections  to  the 
“  millesimal  ”  scheme  have  no  foundation.  The  first  of  these 
objections  is,  the  form  of  account  requiring  four  denominations  ; 
the  second,  that  the  poor  man’s  penny  being  done  away  with,  is 
likely  to  cause  him  to  pay  more  than  he  ought  for  all  he 
purchases.  I  believe.  Sir,  that  you  will  see,  that  it  is  simpler  and 
easier  to  keep  accounts  under  the  form  proposed  by  the 
Decimal  Association  ;  that  that  form  tends  to,  nay,  necessitates 
a  greater  amount  of  accuracy  than  we  have  at  present.  You  wdll 
also  see,  that,  by  doing  away  wdth  the  penny  and  giving  its 
value  for  it,  no  harm  can  here  arise  to  the  poor  man ;  and  you 
w'ill  believe  the  evidence  of  witnesses  who  are  brought  into 
close  and  continual  contact  with  the  poorer  classes,  in  all  their 
purchases ;  who  fully  know  what  is  likely  to  arise  from  the 
issue  of  new  small  coins,  and  who  alone  are  able  to  tell  whether 
or  not  competition  and  other  circumstances  will  render  to  every 
man  his  due. 

There  are  three  particular  subjects  to  which  I  respectfully 
entreat  you  to  give  more  than  passing  attention.  The  first  is, 
the  advantages  of  any  decimal  system  ;  the  second,  wdiether 
bankers  and  commercial  men,  or  the  poorer  classes,  chiefly 
need  such  advantages;  and  the  third,  what  w^eight  ought  to  be 
attached  to  the  Keport  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  commercial  men  naturally  expected  to  be 
carried  out.  Apologizing  for  the  lengthiness  of  this  letter, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  faithful  Servant, 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  HARE,  Jun. 


Heed  a7ul  Pardo7i,  Printers,  Paternoster  Bou-,  London. 


